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CHURCH AND CITY 


HIS... is one of the fundamental missionary tasks in the city—setting people on 

the Christian path and giving them the drive to push ahead on it and proving to the 
often heartless city that it has a soul and that it had better see to it that it is saved. 
Local churches of all kinds are at work at this task as well as the specifically city mis- 
sionary agencies. Our large city churches, our strong suburban churches, our average 
medium-sized churches, our foreign language churches, our mission churches—all 
have a part to play. Much of the constructive work in our American cities is done by 
little known churches and by unpublicized ministers. We need a re-evaluation of what 
constitutes a great city church. { The situation in our cities calls for a much greater 
amount of teamwork between churches, within denominations and across denominational 
lines. . . . Much energy and devoted consecration is given to this task, but no one 
would say that our city churches are addressing themselves to the task at hand with 
such vigor and imaginative foresight as the situation demands. { The American city 
throbs with dynamic energy, much of it directed to materialistic ends by secular minded 
people. It is high time that the spiritual forces of the city exhibit an equally dynamic 
drive devoted to spiritual ends. America cannot afford to have the churches of its 
cities dwarfed and overshadowed by the skyscraping symbols of purely materialistic 
achievement, for America and the world need a dynamic and vital religious faith and 
we have a right to look to our cities for an expression of it KENNETH D. MILLER in 


Man and God in the City, the interdenominational Church Extension study book for 
October. 























Letters to the Editors 





Va. Synod’s Right to Petition Challenged 





Governor Is Written 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


As of quite possible interest to you and 
to many of the readers of your journal, 
I submit, for your consideration, inclosed 
copy of my letter, October, to Governor 
Stanley of Virginia, re: 

1. Recent action, by the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, regarding the federal Supreme 
Court’s recent holding re racial segrega- 
tion in public schools. 

2. The federal Supreme Court’s assumed 
jurisdiction in the premises. 

In point here are: 

a. My article, “Federal Initiative and 
Referendum,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
October 1912 (which brought me a letter 
of hearty approval and indorsement, from 
Chief Justice Gary, Supreme Court of 
South Carolina—until then an_ utter 
stranger to me). 

b. The suggested counter-offensive: i.e.. 
that one or more states, by convention of 
their respective voters, invoke a general 
convention of the 48 united states, to pass 
on the question of the federal Supreme 
Court’s assumed “Constitutional” author- 
ity, in the premises: This, following the 
track blazed, and successfully pursued, by 
South Carolina, A.D. 1832; in line with 
the principle enunciated in Magna Carta, 
that a party litigant has the right to a 
hearing before, and decision by, his peers, 
and as championed by Thomas Jefferson: 
i.e., such as distinguished from the as- 
sumption, by the federal Supreme Court, 
that a sovereign, creating state must so 
appear before, and be bound by, several 
men, members of a court, a component 
part of the federal, created government; 
and those men political appointees. 

Lioyp T. EVERETT. 
DeLand, Fla. 
COPY 
Governor Stanley, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Dear Sir: 

In view of the recent action by the 
Synod of Virginia (Presbyterian Church 
in the United States—‘“Southern Presby- 
terian Church”) seeking to “appear before 
the Governor's Legislative Committee 
dealing with the school problem’’—i.e., 
“to urge that the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia avoid all actions that, directly or 
indirectly, would seek to controvert the 
decision” of the federal Supreme Court re 
segregation of the races in public schools, 
I suggest the following, in all seriousness: 

That you and your special Legislative 
Committee might, just as fittingly, urge 
said synod to oppose the proposed union 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church with 
the Northern church (and a third body). 

Such action by you and your said com- 
mittee would constitute no more a “mix- 
ing of religion and politics” than does the 
above action by the synod. I write this as 
an officer (Ruling Elder) of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church; which said church 
long has cherished as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, No intermeddling, by churches in 
political matters... .* 

Lioyp T. EVERETT. 
DeLand, Fla. 

*EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Everett does 
not quote the entire statement from the 
Confession of Faith: “Synods and coun- 


cils ... are not to intermeddle with civil 
affairs which concern the commonwealth 
unless by way of humble petition in cases 
extraordinary,” which the Virginia peti- 
tion appears to be. 


Any Spiritual Reasons? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I have read a lot of materialistic reasons 
for opposing union among the three Pres- 
byterian churches. Are there any spirit- 
ual reasons for not uniting these three 
churches? If so, please publish the rea- 
sons. 

After reading the 13th chapter of I 
Corinthians over a time or two, I just 
can't believe that our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
can be pleased with the way we have used 
half-truths and sometimes not that per 
cent of truth in condemning the idea of 
union. There is still an outside chance 
that this idea of union could have come 
from the Holy Spirit. Without Christian 
love we are nothing—with union or with- 
out union—while with Christian love, as 
Paul wrote of it, union must come as 
morning follows darkness. 

With my Southern heritage and all my 
prejudices in excellent condition, I must 
honestly say that I have failed to find in 
the Bible (King James and/or RSV), or 
from the pages of secular history, that our 
Lord was a Presbyterian—Southern style. 
Presbyterians are a part of the Church of 
Christ which is moving forward and will 
continue to do so even if some of us get 
our sense of values fixed up some times. 
If Presbyterians can’t unite with Chris- 
tian love, what have we to say to the 
fellow who is looking for a Savior and 
Christian love? 

Lewis F. SmirH, Jr. 
Torthorwald Farms, Madison, Va. 


Admonition 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

As the time draws near for a vote on 
the matter of union, it seems to me that 
one thing needed on both sides of the 
question is a spirit of fairness toward the 
other side. 

Many of those opposed to union have 
not been fair in assuming that all who 
favor it represent the liberal viewpoint in 
theology, or that they are indifferent to 
the essentials of the Christian faith. They 
have not been fair in their representations 
of the other two churches involved. Nor 
have they been fair in rushing the vote on 
the question contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly. 

On the other hand, many of those who 
favor union have not been fair in assum- 
ing that all who oppose union represent 
a bigoted, non-cooperative, Pharisaical 
viewpoint. They have often indiscrimin- 
ately classified all who oppose union as 
belonging to a continuing church move- 
ment. They have on occasion left the im- 
pression that one who opposes union is 
something less than Christian. 

Let’s be fair in our discussions on both 
sides of the question. Let’s be zealous for 
facts. Let’s recognize that a man may 
sincerely feel that union will promote the 
Kingdom of God, that another man may 
just as sincerely feel that organic union 
is not essential to the spiritual unity that 


should prevail among all Christians, and 
that both men may be earnest Christians 
sharing a common devotion to the cause 
of God’s Kingdom. 

RaLtpH M. LLEWELLYN 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Question 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I wish that those who are charging the 
advocates of union with causing division 
in the church would realize that they 
themselves are responsible for it. 

By their constant bitter criticism of the 
General Assembly’s action in favor of 
union, they are setting a bad example. 
They are sowing the seeds of doubt and 
distrust in the wisdom and ability of our 
highest court. 

Some of our elders have already come 
to believe that it is perfectly right and 
lawful to fight against an action made by 
their own Session if they do not like it, 
disregarding their solemn ordination vows 
“to study the peace, unity and purity of 
the church,” thus creating factions in 
their own churches. 

Some of them think they are working 
for the glory of God and the unity of the 
church if they defeat the movement for 
union. So they are not ashamed to seek 
to dishonor and discredit some of the 
noblest and most loyal servants of Christ 
by calling them “modernists, socialists, 
unorthodox, communists, dangerous ene- 
mies of the church, etc.” 

If this is not sinning against the Holy 
Spirit, what is it? 

If this evil spirit of doubt and distrust 
in the leadership of our church continues, 
we will have not only two divisions in our 
Southern Church but too many divisions. 

S. K. EMurRIAN. 
Norfolk, Va. 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying... 


Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 


Mrs. J. H. 
VanAusdall 

Mrs. T. J. Collins 

Mrs. Glenn Vandivort 

Virginia Joplin 

Mrs. J. C. Faris 





Mrs. R. F. Coppage 
Mrs. J. J. Long 
Mrs. J. L. Portlock 
Vannye Marsh 

Mrs. Paul L. Horner 


Mrs. John Scott Mrs. H. V. 

Mrs. W. D. Teroy Litzelfelner 
Mrs. H. T. Byars Mrs. Chris Mehrle 
Mrs. Fred Wheeler Mrs. C. F. Bloker 
Mrs. N. W. Helm Mrs. F. S. Petty 
Mrs. H. P. Threatt Mrs. W. D. Elyea 


Of the Edna Cowan Bible Class 
First Presbyterian Church 
Caruthersville, Mo. 
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*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite? summarizing an editorial se- 
ries, with more than 140 signature, will 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100. 

For a packet of 1 each of items 
on Presbyterian reunion, send 50¢. 
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Sermon Leads to 
Clean-up of Comics 


A recent sermon in Charlotte, N. C., 
got prompt action. 

The results began showing up next 
day when newsdealers said they were 
asking publishers of some of the “most 
objectionable” of the not-so-funny comic 
books to stop sending them for distribu- 
tion in the Charlotte area. 


The preacher whose sermon brought 
the reaction was Warner L. Hall of the 
Covenant church. In his Sunday morning 
sermon he said: 

“If you want something that will open 
your eyes, go down to a newstand and see 
the kind of filth that is purveyed in our 
very own city.” 

He was preaching about the disintegra- 
tion of the home with particular reference 
to the impact of mass media on the 
thoughts and attitudes of young people. 
The movies and television, he said, are 
well supervised now. But as for the 
comics, that is another story. About them, 
he said: 

“So-called comic books sell on a month- 
ly basis 22 million copies. Think of it, 
22 million copies of these things are 
bought and read by at least one person 
and probably by more people each month. 


“Of the three (motion pictures, televi- 
sion and comic books) I think comic 
books are the worst. They, recognizing 
they are going to be in a very unfortu- 
nate situation unless steps are taken, have 
appointed a czar to police their own in- 
dustry.” 

Then he referred to what is on local 
newsstands. 

“Of course, it all comes out right in the 
end, I suppose, but in the meantime they 
have 25 or 30 pages of crime, lust, violence, 
sex in its worst and crudest form. It is no 
wonder that we get the kind of things 
that happened in Brooklyn where they 
killed for a thrill.” 


Results in 24 Hours 


Next day, John J. McGuire, general 
manager of the Dixie News Co., handling 
about 60 per cent of the magazines put 
on stands within 50 miles of Charlotte, 
said his company was already working 
on the problem, asking publishers not to 
send certain titles. 

He also expressed hope that the steps 
taken by the Comic Magazine Association 
(a czar and self-supervision) would lead 
to improvements. He said he had also 
told the chief of police they would remove 
any books he found to be objectionable. 


Only approved books, thought Mr. 
McGuire, would appear on the stands 
beginning in January. 


ARKANSAS SUPPORTS ACTION 
CONDEMNING SEGREGATION 


The Synod of Arkansas has joined 
other synods and presbyteries that have 
taken positions in strong support of the 
General Assembly’s action on segregation. 

In adopting a report closely paralleling 
the Assembly’s recommendations, the 
synod said: 

“We clearly stand at a point in our 
church’s life when we must decide whether 
or not the life of the church is to follow 
the teachings of God or the dictates of 
social tradition. The issue we face is 
larger than the area of race relations. 
Shall we now affirm our Protestant belief 
in the Scriptures as the supreme authority 
for faith and life, or shall we subject 
both Scripture and church to the tradi- 
tions of men? ... Admittedly, this prob- 
lem is not to be easily solved, but the 
Christian faith has no record of being the 
easy way of life.” 


The recommendations of the Assem- 
bly, now supported by the synod, have 


been passed along to the boards of all 
synod’s institutions and conference 
grounds and to all congregations. It was 
specifically affirmed “that the Christian 
standard of admitting persons to mem- 
bership and fellowship in local churches 
on the Scriptural basis of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, without reference to 
race, is a goal to be attained as rapidly 
as possible in the churches of this synod.” 

In another action the synod expressed 
“its appreciation to Malcolm P. Calhoun 
for the courageous and prophetic leader- 
ship he is giving the church in the field 
of Christian Relations.” Dr. Calhoun is 
the secretary of this program for the 
Assembly. 

Congregations in the Synod of Arkan- 
sas are called upon to appoint commit- 
tees on Christian Relations. 


Moderator Strongly Supports 
Assembly Action on Union 


The Assembly’s Moderator, Wade H. 
Boggs, in speaking to synods and in print, 
has taken his stand firmly in support of 
Presbyterian reunion. In his opinion, the 
call to reunion would give the Presby- 
terian Church a national voice instead of 
simply a sectional one. 

As recorded in the Texas Presbyterian, 
the Moderator wrote of the 1954 Assem- 
bly: 

“The majority of the commissioners 
felt that the time had come to heal the 
breach that occurred during the Civil War 
and voted to adopt the Plan of Union and 
send it to the presbyteries for their ad- 
vice and consent. 

“Every loyal Presbyterian should be in 
earnest prayer to find what the will of God 
is for our beloved church in this vital 
matter. 

“Surely we are willing as a church to 
do the thing that would heal the hurts 
caused by war! In this also we should 
be able to rise above traditionalism and 
sectionalism. 

“As I see the situation, we need to take 
an action that will give to the Presby- 
terian Church a national voice in place 
of simply a sectional one.” 


Dr. Boggs also expressed the judgment 
that the church has waited too long to 
challenge racial segregation. In this 
connection he said: 


“I have never seen a more able As- 
sembly face so prayerfully the issues upon 


which decisions were made. It was a 
genuine pleasure to see such a splendid 
group of able commissioners seeking the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in reaching a 
decision on desegregation and on church 
union. 

“Everyone seemed conscious of the fact 
that in the former we were taking an 
action which was in reality breaking with 
a deep-seated tradition. Many of us feel 
that we have been too long in calling such 
a tradition as segregation into serious 
question. The General Assembly made a 
clear-cut declaration to the effect that en- 
forced segregation is un-Christian, and 
then recommended to our people that they 
end it.” 

Then he expressed the wish that loyal 
Presbyterians may join in prayer “that 
the whole church may be divinely guided 
as we carry out these decisions on the 
vital issues in our church at this crucial 
hour.” 


Plan Steele Memorial 


North Carolina Presbyterian women 
plan a $100,000 memorial to Lucy E. 
Steele, who was killed in an automobile 
accident last January. 

The memorial gift, to be raised in 1955 
and 1956, will be made to Peace College 
where Miss Steele taught Bible for 22 
years. 


The gift will be part of the $500,000 











development program now underway at 
Peace, with more than $277,000 in cash 
and pledges raised to date. 


In the development program there are 
plans for a new dormitory wing and addi- 
tional endowment in addition to the Lucy 
E. Steele student center which will con- 
tain a gymnasium, swimming pool, medi- 
tation room and offices for campus or- 


Three 


WOULD like to say something con- 

cerning the work of the Joint Nego- 
tiating Committee the committee which is 
made up of five representatives from each 
of the three general committees. 

We worked very hard to prepare an 
adequate plan. The fruit of our labors 
is not perfect; and we make no such 
claim for it, but we believe that it is 
reasonable and fair. It conserves the best 
in the three churches and it is Presby- 
terian to the core! If I did not think 
so, I would not be for it. 

Your own committee on Corporation 
and Union tried conscientiously and 
faithfully to incorporate into this plan 
every suggestion of our U. S. people which 
we felt was wise and fair. We were very 
careful and meticulous about that, and 
yet I have read statements to the effect 
that we paid little heed to the suggestions 
that were made. I want to testify that 
that simply was not the case. We work- 
ed hard to get into the plan every sug- 
gestion we felt would improve this docu- 
ment and our brethren of the other 
churches were most generous toward us. 


ganizations. 





DR. ELLIOTT made this talk, practically as 
it appears here, at the 1954 General Assem- 
bly. He is pastor of the Highland Park 
church, Dallas, Texas, and the chairman of 
the General Assembly’s Board of World Mis- 


sions. He is the Texas representative on the 
Committee on Cooperation and Union. 
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Gambling Evils Denounced 
By Australian Ministers 


BRISBANE (RNS)—Sermons denounc- 
ing the evils of gambling were preached 
by Protestant ministers of every denom- 
ination in 700 churches throughout 
Queensland state. They were the windup 
of a church campaign against proposed 
legislation to legalize off-track betting on 
horse races. 

At Hamilton Presbyterian church here, 
D. C. Blake said that legalization of off- 


track betting in the neighboring state of 
South Australia had increased the total 
amount of bets made on horse races from 
1,500,000 to 7,000,000 pounds ($3,375,- 
000 to $15,750,000) in four years. 


It also has brought a sharp increase 
in juvenile delinquency and in the num- 
ber of convictions for drunkenness, he 
said, has caused “many women to neglect 
their homes” and made it impossible for 
private clubs to carry on their regular 
program of sporting events. 


Reasons for Union 


By WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, Jr. 


One man from the USA Church turned 
to me in one of our negotiating meetings 
and said, “Bill, it look sto me as if we 
are joining the U. S. Church.” 


One Basis 


If we unite with these other two Pres- 
byterian bodies, we will unite on the 
basis of the proposed plan and of our 
doctrinal standards and not on the basis 
of what an isolated individual here or 
there may think or say or do. That is 
the basis of our being united in the U. S. 
Church now. 

There are several reasons why I 
strongly favor union on the basis of the 
plan, and the first is this: A wumited 
church will eliminate the shameful du- 
plication, competition and waste in our 
border synods. I have served in three 
of these areas. Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Texas. In each of these states we wrestle 
constantly with the unhappy fruits of our 
division. Certainly in these areas we 
could render a more effective service for 
the Kingdom if we were planning and 
working together. I do hope that the 
areas of our church which do not ex- 
perience this situation will not deny us 
release from these problems which or- 
ganic union would undoubtedly bring. 

The second reason I favor union is 
that it will immeasurably broaden our 
witness for Christ among the non-Chris- 
tians of the world. I am a member of 
our Board of World Missions, and it 
thrills me to think that instead of our 
being concerned for and interested in 
eight fields, we might be working in 25 
to 30 fields. That would certainly broad- 
en the missionary horizons of our people 
and would challenge the youth of our 
church, some of whom desire to go to 
fields in which our church is not at work. 

The third reason I favor union is that 
it would effect a reconciliation between 
two of our churches after 95 years. I 
said that to someone not long ago and 
he replied, ‘But that’s just sentiment.” 
I don’t think so. It may be sentiment 
to some of us, but it would not be senti- 
ment to an unbelieving world. The only 


unity which a skeptical, secular world 
can understand is a visible unity—a vis- 
ible expression of our oneness in Christ. 

I think we all have just one basic pur- 
pose in mind, and that is the honor of 
Christ, the redemption of human souls 
and the advancement of God’s Kingdom. 
I sincerely believe that organic union 
between our three churches will help to 
bring that about. If I did not think so, 
I wouldn’t be interested in it. 


Great New Church 


What is proposed here is not a loose 
federation of three churches, each voting 
as a block and fighting for its rights. It 
is not a matter of one church joining 
another. What is envisioned is the crea- 
tion under God of a great new national 
Presbyterian Church. We need each 
other, believe me! I think we Presby- 
terians in the South have something vital 
to contribute to this great new church, 
and I don’t like this idea that we should 
retreat behind a high wall and gather in 
a corner, fearful of what some other group 
might do to us. Since when were South- 
ern Presbyterians like that? 

Instead of protecting ourselves, we 
ought to be out in front. “He that saveth 
his life shall lose it,” said Jesus. Let’s 
lead the church! If we think that we 
have something superior to contribute, 
then let us share it; let us put it down 
where it will mean something! 

It has been said that union will split 
our church and many will pull out. I 
just can’t believe that. I cannot believe 
that we will refuse to accept the Chris- 
tian judgment and verdict of three- 
fourths of our presbyteries. Surely the 
overwhelming majority, if they so express 
themselves, have some rights. I beseech 
us to stand together as one people, win, 
lose or draw! Let us earnestly seek to 
know and to do the will of God, wherever 
that may lead us. 

I hope we will vote for union on the 
basis of the present plan, and I hope we 
will do it decisively and overwhelmingly. 
Let us heal our divisions, lock arms, and 
go forward with spiritual power and 
evangelistic passion, doing together what 
we can never do apart! 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ With many ministers explaining union to their 
people, here is what one said to his congregation 


Union as the Will of Christ 


ee BF WANT to tell you that you have 
convinced me that we ought to have 
union.” 

These words were spoken to me not long 
ago by a friend who is a professor in one 
of our state universities. The statement 
came to me as a complete surprise. I 
remembered, of course, that we had driven 
together from Richmond to Charlottes- 
ville and that during this drive we had 
discussed many things which were of in- 
terest to the church as a whole. As a 
part of the conversation I had given my 
reasons for being in favor of the union 
of our church with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA and the United Presby- 
terian Church. But I did not know that 
my conversation had helped another man 
to reach his decision. 

My friend went on to say that in our 
conversation he had felt the yearning of 
Presbyterians north and south for a truly 
national church. He admitted that he 
too was filled with longing for the reunion 
of Presbyterianism in America in his 
lifetime. 


Note of Urgency 

The best that I can do is to share with 
you my convictions. There is, of course, 
a certain note of urgency in the discus- 
sion of union today. Most of you know 
that the plan of union was presented last 
spring to the three General Assemblies. 
It passed the General Assembly of the 
USA Church unanimously. It passed the 
General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church with a few dissenting 
votes. It passed our General Assembly 
by a substantial majority. It is now 
submitted to the presbyteries. We can 
be reasonably certain that it will be 
approved by a sufficient majority of the 
presbyteries of the other churches. With- 
in our church, the plan of union must 
receive the approval of a three-fourths 
majority of the presbyteries. We face, 
therefore, a situation in which the fate 
of the reunion of Presbyterianism in 
America may be determined by the vote 
of a comparatively small number of dis- 
puted presbyteries in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. 


This puts a very heavy responsibility 
on those Presbyterians who are mem- 
bers of the presbyteries in which the 
sentiment for and against union is 
about equally divided. 


I am convinced that the reasons for 





DR. ROLSTON preached this sermon to the 
Westminster church, Charlottesville, Va. He 
is editor-in-chief of the education materials 
of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian 
Education. 


OCTOBER 18, 1954 


By HOLMES ROLSTON 


union outweigh the argument against it- 
but I am under no illusions about the 
difficulties that will have to be faced 
before an effective union of the three 
churches can be worked out. Union will 
not be a panacea which solves all of our 
difficulties. 

When I was in Scotland twenty-five 
years ago, I had the privilege of attend- 
ing the historic meetings in which the 
United Free Church and the Church of 
Scotland voted to unite. It was pre- 
dicted that the union of these churches 
would be the beginning of a great day of 
advance for Presbyterianism in Scotland. 
The high hopes of that hour have not 
been fulfilled, and those who are familiar 
with conditions in Scotland today feel 
that the religious situation there leaves 
much to be desired. The future of the 
Presbyterian Church in America in the 
next quarter of a century will be deter- 
mined by her obedience to her Lord. 


If union comes it must come as a 
summons from him and in obedience 
to him. And the united church must 
be ready to move out in sacrificial obe- 
dience to her Lord and Savior. 


If union is not possible at present 
those who are members of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church must not fail to 
unite their energies to serve their Lord 
in the situation which the church faces 
in the South today. 


A Lot of Headaches 


I have said that I am under no illu- 
sions about union. I know that if union 
comes it will be a headache for my life- 
time. It may involve bitter debates in 
many of our local churches. It will raise 
the problem of effectively uniting the 
Presbyterians in many of our smaller 
towns in the border areas. It will involve 
a lot of headaches as we attempt to unite 
the various Boards through which the 
work of the General Assemblies of the 
churches is carried on. I can illustrate 
this through my own situation. I have 
laid on me the responsibility of editing 
the periodical literature which is pro- 
duced by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of our church. My natural desire 
is to carry on in patterns which have 
already been set. I would like to avoid 
the problems involved in trying to unite 
our forces to publish a literature accept- 
able to all three constituencies. (We 
cooperate now with the United Presby- 
terian Church and the Reformed Church 
in America in most of our literature.) 
I know of course that a large church has 


a distinct advantage over a smal] church 
in the publication of a literature. But 
I have a tendency to pull back from the 
uncertain and the unknown. 

The situation which I face is faced 
by all of those who are servants of our 
Boards. I know that union will be a 
headache for my lifetime. But I would 
be glad to endure the headache if out of 
it there could come for the next genera- 
tion a genuine reunion of Presbyterian- 
ism, a truly national Presbyterian 
Church, 

This reference to my editorial responsi- 
bility leads me to another statement. As 
editor-in-chief of the Board of Christian 
Education, I have sought to serve the 
whole church. We have not used the lit- 
erature of the church to crusade for or 
against union. We have sought to give 
to the church a fair presentation of both 
sides of the debate. But as a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, I have the privilege of taking my 
stand in favor of the proposed union and 
giving my reasons for the position which 
I hold. 

In discussing the various reasons that 
I have for being in favor of union, I do 
not intend to go into a detailed discus- 
sion of the plan of union which is ac- 
tually before us. In so far as I am fa- 
miliar with it, I consider it a satisfactory 
plan for the union of the three churches. 
It is the product of a long period of 
discussion and planning by a competent 
committee. I do not feel that the opposi- 
tion to union is based on weighty objec- 
tions to this particular plan of union. 
stand in favor of the proposed union and 
would be against any plan that would be 
acceptable to the churches involved. 


Border Areas 


I am in favor of union because the 
coming of union would make possible the 
reuniting of the Presbyterian forces in 
the great border areas. There are many 
sections of our church in which the ur- 
gency of union is not felt, because in these 
areas Presbyterianism is not divided. 
Those who live where Presbyterianism is 
united are apt to forget the vast areas 
in which the Presbyterian Church is 
weakened by division. Presbyterianism 
in Richmond is not seriously hampered 
by division. We have only one USA 
Church in Richmond. This is a Negro 
Church which does not have a large mem- 
bership. But we only have to go to the 
Washington area to find a very different 
situation. In all of our border synods 
we face a divided church. The situation 
is complicated by the results of the union 











of the USA church and the Cumberland 
church. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church spread over the Southwest. When 
the Cumberland church united with the 
USA church the area in which we face 
a divided Presbyterianism was consid- 
erably enlarged. Presbyterianism is di- 
vided in Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, part of Alabama, and 
in all of the synods west of the Missis- 
sippi River, with the possible exception of 
Louisiana. In addition, the USA church 
is active in sections of Florida. 

A few illustrations will show the way 
in which the Presbyterian Church in these 
areas is weakened by division and is hop- 
ing through union to overcome this weak- 
ness. I talked recently toa D. R. E. who 
is serving a Federated Church in Ken- 
tucky. The Presbyterians in this town 
have tried to work out some way in which 
they can unite their forces. But the fed- 
erated church has many problems. The 
D. R. E. said to me, “We have to have 
two sessions and everytime someone wants 
to join the church we have to decide 
which will receive him.” The 
people of this church are longing for the 
coming of union. 

I have a first cousin who is married 
to a man who is active in a downtown 
USA church in Birmingham. She has 
joined his church and her children are 
being brought up in it. Her father was 
a minister in the U. S. church and she 
feels keenly this separation from the 
church of her people. This family, like 
many others, hopes for union. I talked 
recently with a former classmate who is 
now a recognized leader in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., in Texas. He told 
me of the many problems which he and 
other leaders faced in the effort to corre- 
late student work and church extension 
in Texas. Sentiment in that state is very 
strong for union. 


session 


We need to realize that it was only in 
the sixteen states in which we are at work 
that Presbyterianism was divided by the 
War Between the States. Presbyterian- 
ism was not divided in Illinois or New 
York. (There is a need in some of these 
states for union between the United Pres- 
byterian Church and the USA church.) 
But the healing of the division which 
goes back to the War Between the States 
must take place on the local level within 
the states in which our church is at work. 

We need to remember also that within 
the area in which union will actually take 
place we are asking a minority group 
to join us and to trust us to be fair to 
them in the united church. We are ask- 
ing 300,000 USA Presbyterians to join 
750,000 U. S. Presbyterians. If con- 
summated, union will give us in the re- 
gion in which we are now at work a 
Presbyterian Church of over a million 
members. This body of Presbyterians 
will have laid on it the responsibility of 
giving an effective witness for Christ in 
the rapidly growing South of today. In 


the light of this situation it is interesting 
to notice that, on the whole, sentiment for 
union is strong in the areas in which 
Presbyterianism is divided. The oppo- 
sition to union is centered, in the main, 
in the areas in which Presbyterianism is 
not divided. Already three of the border 
synods (Missouri, Kentucky and Texas) 
have petitioned their brethren in other 
synods not to prevent the reunion of 
Presbyterianism where it is divided. 

If union is defeated by the vote of a 
comparatively small number of presby- 
teries in our church, a héavy responsibil- 
ity will rest on those Presbyterians who 
have blocked the creation of a truly na- 
tional Presbyterian church and the re- 
union of Presbyterianism in the divided 
areas of the South. 


Negro Work 


I am in favor of union because of what 
it would do to our Negro work. There 
are less than 4,000 Negroes in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. When I was 





ROLSTON: A heavy responsibility 
would rest upon those who oppose a 
nationwide Presbyterian church. 


a pastor in Charlotte it used to be said 
that there were more USA Negro Pres- 
byterians in Mecklenburg County than 
in the whole Southern Church. I do not 
know the accuracy of this statement but at 
least it points up the limited size of our 
Negro constituency. We face a new 
day in our Negro work. Amazing prog- 
ress has been made in that area. But 
union with the USA church would give 
us a Negro constituency from which we 
could move out into a great advance in 
the effort to evangelize the Negroes of 
our Southland. 


Foreign Missions 


I am in favor of union because of its 
effect on our Foreign Mission work. Our 
church has a noble record in the field of 
world missions. But in the nature of 
the case we have been able to enter only 
a limited number of fields. We have 


no mission to India or the East Indies 
and no work in any Mohammedan land. 

One of my close friends is William 
McElwee Miller. When he was a young 
man he decided that he was called to go 
as a missionary to the Mahammedans. 
He went out to Persia under the USA 
church but he still retains his member- 
ship in Lexington Presbytery of our 
church. He has written a letter to the 
people of his own church urging them to 
comsummate a union which would bring 
Presbyterians in the church of his fathers 
actively into the field of missionary work 
among the Mohammedans (OvrTLook, 
Oct. 19, 1953). 


A National Church 


I am in favor of union because through 
union we will cease to be a sectional 
church and become a part of a genuinely 
national church. We are the only church 
in the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America which is deliber- 
ately and avowedly sectional. (The 
Southern Baptist Church is not in the 
National Council and this church is now 
seeking to enter all sections of the na- 
tion.) 

There is, of course, a danger in the 
organization of Christian churches along 
national lines. The danger is that the 
church will identify its message with the 
peculiar interests of the nation. From 
this point of view we need to hear again 
the words of Karl Barth as they were 
spoken to the German nation at the time 
of the rise of National Socialism: 

“Speaking generally, the church has not 
to be at the service of mankind, and so, 
not of the German people. The German 
Evangelical Church is the church with 
reference to the German people; she is 
only in service to the Word of God. It 
is God’s will and work, if by means of 
his Word mankind, and of course, the 
German people, are ministered unto. The 
church believes in the Divine institution 
of the state as the guardian and adminis- 
trator of public law and order. But she 
does not believe in any state, therefore 
not even in the German one, and there- 
fore not even in the form of the National 
Socialistic State. The church preaches 
the gospel in all the kingdoms of this 
world. She preaches it also in the Third 
Reich, but not wnder it, nor in its spirit.” 
(Theological Existence Today, page 52) 

Every national church needs to keep 
in close touch with the churches of other 
nations and cultures in order to dis- 
tinguish between the voice of her Lord 
and the voice of the culture in which she 
moves. The church in America in this 
day of America’s power needs to be in 
constant encounter with the churches in 
other lands, lest the church in America 
fall into some peculiar form of American 
facism. This is one of the urgent rea- 
sons for participation in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Southerner First? 


But the danger which is always present 
with a national church comes as a pe- 
culiar temptation to a church which is 
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limited in its membership to one section 
of anation. Recently I heard two South- 
ern women talking. One of them said to 
the other, ““They say you are not a Chris- 
tian if you do not love the Negro, but 
I say that I was a Southerner before I 
was a Christian.” 

It is the last part of this statement that 
concerns me. I do not know just what 
this woman meant, but I know that she 
said, “I was a Southerner before I was 
a Christian.” 

Are we to have in the Southern por- 
tions of the United States a form of 
Christianity in which the “mores” of 
Southern society are put first and being 
a Christian is put second? 


Is it possible that the opposition to 
union in some sections of our society is 
rooted in the desire to maintain a church 
in which the implications of being a 
Christian are not to be allowed to cut 
across the established customs of South- 
ern society as its exists today? Could it 
be that this concern to avoid the full 
implications of our Christian faith moves 
not only in the field of race relations but 
also in other areas in which the South 
is changing under the impact of the life 
of the nation as a whole? 

I believe that those of us who live in 
the Southern portion of the United States 
have much to contribute to the enrich- 
ment of the life of a national church. 
I believe too that we can learn much 
that would be helpful to us from our 
brothers in the North and the West. I 
believe that the time has come for us to 
cease to be a sectional church. I believe 
that we should take our rightful place in 
a national Presbyterian church. 


Doctrinal Differences 

I do not believe that doctrinal differ- 
ences between the three churches are 
sufficiently important to justify their con- 
tinued existence as separate churches. A 
friend of mine told me of an incident 
which happened on the floor of his pres- 
bytery. A man, known to be opposed 
to union, was asked to report on the 
doctrinal differences between the church- 
es. He said that he had read carefully 
the creeds of the three churches and 
compared them with the doctrinal state- 
ment which is the basis of the proposed 
plan of union. He said quite frankly, 
“T cannot see any difference in them.” He 
added, “The difference is that we be- 
lieve our Confession and they do not.” 

Is it necessary to remind this man that 
every presbytery is the judge of the sense 
in which a man subscribes to the creedal 
statements of his church? Each South- 
ern presbytery would have the right to 
examine the ministers it received. Each 
presbytery would set its own standards 
and would receive only those who, in the 
judgment of the members of the presby- 
tery, were sound in the faith. 

The great doctrinal divisions in Protes- 
tantism today cut across denominational 
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and sectional lines. The divisions which 
we would have in the united church 
would not be different from the divisions 
which we have in our own church. If we 
can differ on some points and live and 
work together as brothers in a sectional 
church, would we not be able to do the 
same thing in the larger fellowship of a 
national church? 


I am not impressed by the argument 
that union would destroy the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. 


If union came, our church would end 
its existence as a separate denomination 
in order that Presbyterianism in the 
South might take its place in the larger 
fellowship of a national church. Some- 
thing happens to a church when it be- 
comes more concerned with denomina- 
tional preservation than with the build- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 

It was a fatal day for Judaism when 
the Judaism of the first century sought 
to preserve itself rather than to lose itself 
in the larger stream of Christian life. 
The church is not called upon to preserve 
herself but to be obedient to her Lord. 


The Will of God 


This raises the central issue which our 
church must face at this time. What is 


the will of our Lord Jesus Christ for our 
church at this time in her history? If the 
church moves into the proposed union 
she should do so with the understanding 
that this is the will of her Lord for her. 
On this question good men are divided. 

I have a profound respect for those in 
our church who feel that the church will 
best serve her Lord by continuing her 
separate existence. But I cannot avoid 
the responsibility of answering this ques- 
tion for myself. I know, of course, that 
the ultimate unity of the church of Christ 
is something very different from unity of 
organization. The ‘‘koinonia” into which 
Christ brings those who respond to his 
call in faith and obedience is a fellow- 
ship which crosses lines of denomina- 
tions, of race, of class, of nation. Unity 
of spirit is far more important than unity 
of organization. But when I read the 
prayer of our Lord for the unity of his 
church I cannot help feeling that he 
would be impatient with the perpetuation 
of separate organizations by those in the 
United States of America who stand to- 
gether in the great Presbyterian and Re- 
formed tradition. 

I am in favor of union because I be- 
lieve that our beloved church can move 
into this union in obedience to the will of 
her Lord. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 

Jos. L. Auten, pastor of Lakeside church, Richmond, Va.; Holmes 

Rolston, editor-in-chief of Presbyterian, U. S., Christian education 

materials; and Rachel Henderlite of the Assembly’s Training School 
faculty. 


AN ALCOHOLIC HUSBAND 

Is it a sin for a wife to leave an 
alcoholic husband who uses the week 
ends for binges and intimidates his 
family? 

AvuTEN: The problem proposed is one 
that involves a lot of sins and a persons 
response to that situation; it is hard to 
take it out of its context. Of course it 
is a tragedy for a wife to ever have to 
leave her husband, thereby breaking up 
the home and cutting the children, if there 
are children, off from their father. But 
it may sometimes be the least of the evils 
that she has to face, if the husband is 
not a fit husband or father. 

Rotston: It has been my observation 
that women who stick with their hus- 
bands, stay with them, and hold the home 
together do more for themselves and for 
the children than the women who quickly 
and easily find a solution for a case of 
this kind by breaking up the home. 


COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


What is meant by the communion of 
saints ? 


HENDERLITE: This is, to my mind, 
one of the most beautiful doctrines of the 
Christian church. It has reference to the 
great fellowship of the church. I believe 


that God’s purpose in working with man 
in history has been to create a family 
with whom he could live so that ulti- 
mately all the world may be brought to 
his feet in a great family of worshiping 
people. The chief end of man is to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever. So 
I think of the church as a fellowship in 
which the saints—that is, Christian peo- 
ple—are enjoying a fellowship with God 
now and a fellowship with one another, 
a fellowship that is a foretaste of the 
fellowship which they will one day have 
when they are face to face with God. 
The communion of saints means to 
me a two-fold thing: (1) the communion 
of Christian people with God, and (2) 
the communion of all Christian people 
with one another around the world, when- 
ever and wherever they may be. It is 


that kind of fellowship that releases in- 
dividuals to become the persons they are 
and to worship together in a great com- 
munion with God. 
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EDITORIAL 


What Is Leadership? 


Dr. Boggs, the Assembly’s Moderator, 
is to be warmly commended for the lead- 
ership he is providing the church in this 
time. He has not chosen some easy or 
meaningless course to pursue but is 
speaking clearly and with vigor to sup- 
port the important actions of the As- 
sembly itself. A Moderator can certainly 
never be justly criticized for supporting 
the Assembly! 





Therefore, it is good to have him speak 
in his direct manner, and with the 
warmth of a personal testimony, as he ex- 
plains the importance of churchwide sup- 
port of these two vital issues: Presby- 
terian reunion and the Assembly’s con- 
demnation of segregation. 


There are, no doubt, some people who 
feel that a Moderator or other official 
ought to be practically a nonentity, but 
it is a sad day for the church when its 
leadership is sacrificed upon such an al- 
tar. Leaders are to lead. If they lead 
in the wrong way or are bad leaders then 
they must be replaced, but when we 
choose them and place them in situations 
of responsibility then we ought not to 
try to hem them in. Strong and able 
leadership is too valuable—and too rare 
—to subject it to the kind of pressures 
that rob it of the very meaning of the 
word itself. 


8 


(Note: This also should be true of 
conferences, conventions—and pulpits— 
where the men and women who speak 
must be untrammeled.) 

The kind of man who has ambitions of 
leadership via the route of silence or 
equivocation on controversial questions, 
or the person who can be expected to 
satisfy everybody because he does noth- 
ing of moment, offers a type of leader- 
ship that is unworthy of the name or of 
any opportunity or responsibility which 
he might have. 


Evanston Follow-Up 


In Chicago they are making suggestive 
plans to get the results of the Evanston 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches down into the life and think- 
ing of average churchmen. 

The ecumenical education committee 
of the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago offers a plan, not of “looking back- 
ward” but of looking-forward, a time of 
growing together in an ecumenical frame- 
work, 

Therefore, there will be monthly sug- 
gestions on how to keep alive this subject 
through sermons, meetings and programs 
and in relation to the various issues dis- 
cussed at Evanston. 

October’s emphasis was the Message of 
the Assembly (OUTLOOK, Sept. 13). 


While the third Assembly of the World 
Council will doubtless be held in a part 
of the world thousands of miles from 
Chicago, churchmen there are neverthe- 
less thinking of holding a second Festival 
of Faith in 1960 like the one which 
opened the 1954 meeting at Soldier Field, 
attracting more than 125,000 people. 


You Will Want This 


What's the Difference,* by Arthur G. 
Reynolds, has created something of a 
storm in Canada but it is to be hoped that 
the blasts will only help in calling atten- 
tion to a very helpful booklet of 64 pages 
issued by the Boards of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church. 

The book compares Protestant and 
Roman Catholic beliefs and the result it 
presents represents no off-the-cuff or ill- 
considered evaluation. Rather, the pro- 
ject began in 1942 and has been carefully 
guided along its course, particularly since 
1950, with recognized scholars in consul- 
tation. 

Nevertheless, when it was published 
this fall, the RC Archbishop of Toronto 
typically called it “an attack on the 
Roman Catholic Church,” pointing to 
“unnecessary controversy” which he pre- 
dicted would result. 

In reply, W. G. Berry, associate secre- 


*Commission on the Christian Faith, 
United Church of Canada, 299 Queen St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. 15¢ paper; 8 for $1. 

This same commission, by the way, has 
issued an excellent catechism (5¢), with 
more than 400,000 copies printed.—Eds. 


tary of the United Church agency, denied 
that any such attack is included or im- 
plied in the publication. “The right to 
dissent,’’ he said, “lies at the heart of the 
message of this booklet.” In fact, he said, 
the United Church was doing “what the 
Catholic Church itself has invited Pro- 
testants to do. It asks them in a recent 
advertisement to ‘investigate the Catholic 
Church.’ We are also asking our people 
to do this, but of course from our point 
of view.” 

Mr. Berry went on to say that they had 
no highly-financed organization like the 
Knights of Columbus to finance their ad- 
vertising, but that they prefer to promote 
their faith from the pulpit and through 
such study books as the one attacked. 


Nomination 


For the best promoters of a good cause 
that we have seen in a long time let us 
nominate the women planning for the 
World Day of Prayer—next Feb. 25! 

Plenty of people get their material out 
well in advance, but the United Church 
Women, who sponsor the day, have done 
something more. They have outlined a 
month-by-month plan leading up to the 
observance with definite things to do in 
September, October, November and right 
up to the last minute—and then in March 
and April to follow-up. 


Second the Motion 


Now that we have offered a nomina- 
tion, let us second a motion on another 
issue. 

The Churchman (Episcopal) declares: 

“There is probably no more stupid, in- 
effectual and wasteful type of advertising 
than that used by churches in the Satur- 
day pages of the daily press of most cities. 
These small one or two-inch ads carry no 
message save the dull record of the time of 
services and the subjects of sermons.” 


This may be going a bit too far and it 
should be recognized that there is an im- 
portant place for listings, but the editor 
is right in stressing a great misused or 
unused opportunity. 

He goes on to tell of the vast success 
of the Knights of Columbus in their well 
thought out display advertising, offering 
Roman Catholic information and instruc- 
tion during the past six years. The report 
is that 1,606,855 coupons have been re- 
turned from these ads and from this num- 
ber 157,658 individuals have been en- 
rolled for instruction in the teachings of 
the Roman church. 

We might also join in the comment of 
The Christian Century on the effective- 
ness of the K of C program: 

“This campaign is evangelism of the 
most modern type, and it is likely to prove 
far more lasting in effect than older meth- 
ods. How long will it be before churches 
in the National and World Councils pool 
their resources for an equally well con- 
ceived, well financed program, instead of 
frittering away their funds in the ama- 


teurish advertising efforts of sectarian 
congregations?” 
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HOW FOOLISH THE FEARS— 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


There is no fear in love-—I John 4:18. 


OME friends, and some enemies, of 

the World Council of Churches ex- 
pressed fears of one sort or another before 
this last meeting. The more serious ones 
turned out not to be fulfilled in fact. 

One was the fear expressed by those 
hostile to this great brotherhood of 
churches, that it is definitely on the way 
to being, if it is not already, one great 
super-church. How groundless this is 
could well be appreciated by anyone there. 
It was said over and over again that the 
Council is not a super-church and will not 
try to be one. It does not legislate for 
any of its member churches. It does not 
profess in its utterances to express pre- 
cisely what any one member church would 
express on its own. In its reports and 
messages it sometimes says more than 
some of the member churches would say 
(as e.g., in pronouncements of the race 
question); and sometimes less (as e.g., 
with reference to the Jews). 

When the Council speaks, as it does, 
on a wide variety of topics and problems 
of vital importance, it always does so 
in the spirit and intention of inviting all 
its member churches (and any others 
who will, for that matter) to consider 
these matters for themselves in the light 
of the gospel. 

One significant incident brought out 
this point. One report ended, in its first 
draft, by recommending that it be sent 
to the churches for their study, prayer and 
obedience. This was instantly criticized, 
and an amendment offered in the plenary 
session, changing the last phrase to 
“study, prayer and encouragement.” The 
framer of the original complained that 
“encouragement” does not mean “obe- 
dience.” “I know it doesn’t,” the 
amender retorted, in effect, “that is just 
the point.” 

Overwhelmingly the Assembly voted to 
send the document to the churches for 
study, prayer and encouragement. The 
delegates were reminded by one highly 
placed churchman after another that they 
have no authority whatever to command 
obedience. 

Further, even those enthusiasts, few in 
number, who would like to see one world- 
wide non-Roman church, specifically re- 
pudiated any notion of imitating Rome. 
One such speaker used the word “horror” 
and another the adjective “monstrous” 
in referring to the notion of a centralized 
hierarchical church. Insistence on local 
autonomy was expressed by everyone who 
referred publicly to anything of this sort, 
so far as this observer noted. 

The World Council has ever before 
its eyes the spectacle of a monolithic cen- 
trally-controlled world-church, and we 
want no part of it. We do not want even 
to imitate it. 
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SECOND fear was expressed chief- 

ly by friends of the Council. It re- 
ceived classic expression in a phrase in 
the Christian Century—the fear of a 
“theological fogbank heading toward 
Evanston.” 

Put into plainer language, this was the 
fear that the Assembly would be dom- 
inated by Continental theology, especially 
German, not only so dense but so remote 
from anything we need for daily guid- 
ance, that the average Christian could 
neither understand nor be in any way 
helped by anything the Assembly would 
say. 

Now the German theologians were 
there, heavy and remote, as predicted. 
But there were two circumstances which 
kept the occasion from being no better 
than a theological fogbank. (Here the 
writer expresses a purely personal judg- 
ment.) One was the presence of Amer- 
icans and laymen, not to say laywomen. 
There were only 75 laymen among the 
nearly 600 delegates; but these were well 
enough distributed and vocal enough to 
keep pleading for something they could 
understand. The Assembly was reminded 
that they are not supposed to be a crowd 
of bald-headed pedants explaining things 
to other bald-headed people, but they are 
representatives of many churches with 
myriads of plain people listening for 
what they might have to say. So the 
Assembly tried honestly and in spite of 
many difficulties, to be understood. One 
ventures to predict that they will be. 

The other circumstance is that the Con- 
tinental theologians or their understudies 
turned out not to be nearly so heavy and 
remote as was feared. They have had to 
face some excruciatingly urgent practical 
problems. They do not preach a religion 
of escape. Barth was not there; but his 
doctrine that the Christian community 
has a responsibility for the civil com- 
munity was one that the Assembly shared, 


emphatically. There was plenty of the- 
ology about, and sometimes one felt they 
were spreading it on pretty thick; but it 
was never an irrevelant theology, never 
a cover-up for social irresponsibility. 

There was some fog around; but it did 
not conceal the view. 


THIRD fear was expressed by both 

friends and ill-wishers of the Coun- 
cil, namely that the Council would break 
up in dissensions that could not be heal- 
ed. This was the most unfounded fear 
of all, so far as this writer could see. 

A distinguished Southern Presbyterian 
delegate who had also been at Amster- 
dam and still earlier inter-church and 
inter-continental conferences, said that at 
Amsterdam and before that, differences 
had to be dealt with, it was supposed, 
in a very gingerly manner, for fear of 
offending some other church or supporters 
of some other point of view. At Evan- 
ston, he said, the sense of solidarity was 
so strong that differences could be more 
frankly aired and threshed out, so that 
even at points where agreement was im- 
possible, the affirmation of brotherhood 
was unshaken. 

The Assembly began with a great ser- 
mon on the theme which had been an- 
nounced at Amsterdam: We intend to stay 
together. This was the conviction from 
beginning to end. Sometimes, as it seem- 
ed to some observers, the eagerness for 
harmony over-rode frank recognition of 
real conflicts, as when one statement said 
that differences of viewpoint represented 
“rich variety of insight.” When insights 
differ diametrically there surely must be 
an either-or choice. Nevertheless, as 
Bishop Bell said: 

“What has engraved itself on my mind 
in the six years since Amsterdam has 
been the steady growth of mutual trust 
and deep understanding as well as a great- 
er sense of urgency. In subjects which 
afford ample ground for controversy, com- 
plete freedom, frankness and charity have 
prevailed. There has been no thought of 

. one bloc lining up against another 


bloc, but always of ...a common desire 
to know the mind of Christ.” 
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EVANSTON REPORT: Evangelism (Second Part) 


The Mission to Those Outside 


(Continued from last week) 


ll. Communicating the Gospel 


We must remember that evangelism is 
God’s work in which we are his agents. 
It is not our work, and therefore we must 
wait upon him in prayer and in medita- 
tion upon his holy Word, that we may 
learn what he would have us do, and so 
be able to say, “It seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us.” ‘Through his 
guidance we must seek lines of effective 
communication with those outside the 
church’s life, and be prepared to face the 
demands which the proclamation of the 
gospel makes upon us. 

We must recognize that the first requi- 
site for communicating the gospel is to 
be possessed by the transforming power of 
Jesus Christ. As we witness to it, so 
do we also live by it. If it stops with us, 
it begins to fade in us. The second requi- 
site is that we must love our neighbor as 
he is, even as Christ has loved us. He 
must feel that we understand him and 
that he can trust us. By some form of 
acceptance and helpfulness he must come 
to feel that we truly care for him. 

The church which God uses to com 
municate the gospel is a fellowship, a 
koinonia, drawn and held together by the 
love of Christ through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and by the need and desire 
of its members to share this experience 
with each other, and to draw those outside 
into that koinonia. The evangelizing 
church will offer this gift in its preaching 
and teaching; in its act of worship and 
administration of its sacraments; through 
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the individual and group witness of its 
members; by leading its people to base 
their life upon God’s Word used in per- 
sonal and family devotions; by fostering 
small fellowships; and by work of social 
service. 

Although no strategy of communication 
is itself a guarantee of success, commu- 
nication with those outside the life of the 
church makes the following demands. 

Firstly, there must be encounter with 
the world. The church must break out 
of its isolation and introversion, meeting 
the individual where he is with the com- 
passion and comprehension of Christ. 
While this initial demand applies to all 
evangelism, it is particularly relevant to 
workers and intellectuals, many of whom 
are conspicuously outside the life of the 
church. No social group lies outside the 
orbit of the compassion of Christ. 

Secondly, there must follow the speak- 
ing of a word which is intimately related 
to the problems of the individual in his 
world. We must let every man know 
that he is of inestimable worth in the 
sight of God. There are times of per- 
sonal crisis when the relevant word can 
only be the good news of the loving 
compassion of God in Jesus Christ. In 
addressing the worker, the word must be 
related to his social condition and aspira- 
tions; and the word can not be spoken 
to the intellectual unless we make it clear 
that in the church’s message there is a 
cogent and coherent view of life. , 

Thirdly, too often our words have been 
impotent because they have not been 
embodied in works of service, compassion 
and identification. It is not enough for 
the church to speak out of its security. 
Following our incarnate and crucified 
Lord we must live in such identification 
with men, with his sin, his hopes and 
fears, his misery and needs, that we be- 
come his brother and can witness from 
his place and condition to God’s love for 
him. Those outside the church make 
little distinction between faith and works. 

Fourthly, in order to possess the power 
to evangelize, the church must nourish 
its life on the Bible. To recover for 
current thought the great biblical con- 
cepts is one of the pressing needs of 
evangelism. In the communication of the 
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gospel the Bible occupies a unique and 
central place. The Bible speaks to all, 
provides a common language for the 
church, transcending our divisions. The 
translation and distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures is an inescapable task of the 
evangelizing church. 
IV. Exploring Frontiers 

Renewal of the Inner Life 

The first area of evangelism is our own 
inner life. When Jesus gave us the sol- 
emn and joyous commission to be his wit- 
nesses, he commanded us to wait for the 
power of the Holy Spirit. This does not 
mean that we should delay our mission 
until we become perfect. As we seek to 
communicate our faith to others, we are 
inwardly renewed and forced back upon 
the resources of the Spirit. This is equally 
true of the congregation in its corporate 
witness. 

The Witnessing Laity 

The laity stand at the very outposts of 
the Kingdom of God. They are the 
missionaries of Christ in every secular 
sphere. Theirs is the task to carry the 
message of the church into every area of 
life, to be informed and courageous wit- 
nesses to the will of our Lord in the 
world. To this end they will need train- 
ing and guidance. Such training involves 
instruction in the content of the Chris- 
tian faith and in the significance of that 
faith for obedience and witness in the 
different contexts of lay life. This kind 
of training will require the services both 
of ministers and of experienced laymen. 


Christian Education 


One of the most important areas of 
evangelism is that of childhood and 
youth. Every new generation requires 
the fresh presentation of the gospel. 
Among the most important methods of 
Christian nurture are Sunday schools, 
youth programs, Bible fellowships, dis- 
cussion groups and, most of all, Chris- 
tian training in the home. 

D. Chaplaincies 

New forms of specialized ministries 
are appearing. Because they are more 
fluid and indigenous, they enable the 
church to penetrate structures and groups 
partially or wholly outside its life. In 
them the ecumenical approach of the 
churches working together can achieve 
what the various denominations acting 
separately can never bring to pass. Among 
such chaplaincies are those to hospitals, 
prisons, the armed forces, industry, the 
universities, and schools. 


E. Parish Experiments 


Traditionally the church’s congrega- 
tional life has been based on the family 
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and on the geographical area. Where 
this is breaking down, it is urgent that 
the church come to life in small neigh- 
borhoods, e.g., in ‘street or house 
churches” where neighbors, church and 
non-church, gather to think and pray, 
with the help of the minister, about their 
work and leisure, and thence enter the 
church’s continuing life. Such fellow- 
ships often cut across denominational 
boundaries. 

But in many parts of the world today 
the determining context of a person’s 
life is not where he lives but where he 
works. The companionship of those with 
whom he works largely determines the 
framework of his beliefs and attitudes. 
What has been and is still true of village 
life in Asia or Africa, where decisions 
are decisions of the group, is now true in 
many social environments in the West 
also. It has become imperative, there- 
fore, that the gospel be addressed to the 
group as well as to the individual. Where 
this has been done successfully, the re- 
sult has been the emergence of a Chris- 
tian community whose locus is the fac- 
tory, the mine, the office, the waterfront, 
the university. When a Christian com- 
munity emerges and when this communi- 
tv seeks to express its life and faith 
in worship and witness, its members form 
to all intents and purposes a Christian 
congregation. 


i S PUT I 


Such developments raise questions about 
the adequacy of traditional forms of 
parish life, and about the cooperation of 
the churches, since the groups are often 
interdenominational. They also raise 
questions about the role of the minister 
and about the way in which he should 
identify himself with the group which 
he seeks to lead to faith in Jesus Christ. 

We would urge the churches to give 
serious thought to these questions; for 
they point to a challenge which the new 
form of society in our technical age makes 
to the present social structure of parish 
life. 

F, Media of Mass-Communication 

Literature and the arts play an in- 
creasing part in the shaping of men’s 
outlook; but we also face today the 
overwhelming impact of the cinema, 
radio and television, as well as the greater 
perfection of posters, newspapers, and 
magazines. The result is that the con- 
victions and decisions of individuals in 
many countries are reached under the 
pressure of a common mental climate 
which these media of mass communica- 
tion tend to create. Hence the Christian 
Church must use these same media, for 
it is essential that Christianity, the ques- 
tions it asks and the answers it offers, 
should permeate the general conscious- 
ness, if the ground is to be prepared for 
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individual decision for Jesus Christ. In 
many countries the churches can make 
full use of these opportunities only if 
they are prepared to work together. 

There are dangers in the use of these 
media. When the gospel is secularized, 
vulgarized, or diluted into an easy al- 
ternative to facing the demand of God 
for a personal response, it does much 
harm. The main means by which the 
Holy Spirit brings men out of passive 
looking and listening into personal com- 
mitment to Christ in his church is per- 
sonal meeting with a living Christian. 
Yet religious broadcasts and films, and 
Christian messages in the daily press, and 
in tracts, can do much to preserve chan- 
nels of communication for the gospel. 

Religious material for broadcasting 
should be of the best quality and should 
by no means be confined to services of 
worship. In our day, Christians, in 
many parts of the world have numerous 
opportunities for following up religious 
broadcasts in casual conversation and 
discussion, since such broadcasts reach 
great numbers who are not committed 
members of any church. 


G. A 

Because of its importance in the life 
of the church, serious thought should be 
given to a more realistic training of the 
ministry, including provision for the serv- 
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ice of theological students in industry and 
agriculture, and the addition of social 
studies and field work to the curriculum. 


V. Non-Christian Faiths 

The renascence of non-Christian re- 
ligions and the spread of new ideologies 
necessitate a new approach in our evan- 
gelizing task. In many countries, es- 
pecially in Asia and parts of Africa, 
these religious revivals are reinforced 
by nationalism and often present them- 
selves as effective bases for social reform. 
It is not so much the truth of these sys- 
tems of thought and feeling which make 
appeal, but rather the present determina- 
tion to interpret and change oppressive 
conditions of life. Therefore they con- 
front us not only as reformulated creeds 
but also as foundations for universal 
hope. Such hope is based on man’s per- 
sistent desire to be master of his own 
destiny. The gospel hope, on the con- 
trary, does not rest upon what man can 
do for himself but on God’s promise, in 
judgment and mercy finally to fulfill his 
purposes. 

The Christian knows and believes that 
in Jesus Christ God has given to man 
the full and only-sufficient revelation of 
himself. ‘“There is none other name given 
under heaven by which we must be 
saved.” The Christian will proclaim the 
gospel as God’s judgment upon all hu- 
man quests and questionings. But in 
his approach to men of other faiths he 
will humbly acknowledge that God has 
“not left himself without a witness.” 
Wherever he finds light he will not try 
to quench it but bear witness to Jesus 
Christ, the true Light—‘‘the light which 
lighteth every man.” 

The ambassador of Christ is primarily 
concerned not with the faith that a man 
professes, though he should understand 
it with sympathetic insight, but with him 
as he really is, a sinner like himself and 
one for whom Christ died. This means 
that the first step in evangelism must al- 
ways be not that of controversy but of 
identification and alongsidedness. 

In our task of evangelism among the 
adherents of non-Christian religions we 
must proclaim the whole truth of the 
Christian gospel. But we must always 
bear in mind that there are human ele- 
ments in our witness to it which stand 
under the judgment of God. The gospel 
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is greater than any particular human tes- 
timony to it. It is also the ultimate 
standard of God’s judgment on every 
aspect of our response to his light and 
truth. There is always the danger, in 
the case of both the Christian and the 
non-Christian, of limiting the gospel to 
his own understanding of it. In our 
missionary effort we must always meas- 
ure our conformity to the gracious will 
of God by the gospel, assured that, as 
we pray, the Holy Spirit will lead us 
into all truth. Also, only as we are 
willing to put our life and witness under 
the constant judgment of our Lord, and 
have been enriched by the fruits and 
evangelism, can we guard against this 
danger, and bear witness to the gospel 
in ever-increasing measure. 

The proclamation of the gospel and 
every argument to commend it must be 
accompanied by the demonstration of its 
transforming power. The gospel is not 
the emergence of a new ideal in man, but 
the entrance of a new power from God 
into the world. It must, therefore, be 
proclaimed in the context of power in 
action. The seeds of the Kingdom are 
not words and arguments but the children 
of the Kingdom themselves, scattered and 
sown in the field of the world. 

Finally, since the gospel is the lifting 
up of the cross of Jesus Christ as the sole 
hope of mankind, he asks his witnesses 
to walk the way of the cross, in complete 
self-sacrifice and faithfulness unto death. 


VI. Come Lord Jesus 


The church, partaking through the 
Holy Spirit in the life of its Head, is 
assured of the fulfillment of his work. 
The messenger of the unlimited grace of 
Christ looks towards the consummation 
of the Kingdom in which his redeeming 
love shall have achieved its full inten- 
tion. How thoughtlessly they speak who 
say, “Where is the promise of his com- 
ing? For ever since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things have continued as they 
were from the beginning of all creation.” 
To them the answer has been given, “The 
Lord is not slack concerning his prom- 
ise, as some men count slackness, but is 
long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.” The time of ex- 
pectation is the time of evangelism, even 
as the time of evangelism is the time of 
expectation. For he who comes as our 
Judge is also our Redeemer. 
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FOR SALE, Amprosound Premier 40 audi- 

torium projector. This virtually new pro- 
jector has been in use for about two 
months and although the list price is $579, 
I would be willing to sacrifice it for con- 
siderably less. Clinton W. Chappell, 113 
South Elm Street, Durham, N. C. 


The tragedy of the world is that it 
knows no judge, no lord of history. To 
the church it is given to know that man 
is not condemned to an endless succes- 
sion of meaningless nights and days, to 
never completed toil, to uncomforted 
mourning or ever-disillusioned hoping. 
It possesses, or rather is possessed by, 
the hope of a glorious fulfillment. 

In this hope we are saved and by it we 
live, considering “the sufferings of this 
present time not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us.” The time of evangelism will not 
last forever; it will be succeeded by the 
time of the Kingdom fulfilled. The good 
news will not remain forever a promise 
made: It will become a promise kept. 
The gospel will not be the knowledge of 
the privileged few; it will be revealed 
to all. Seeing in a glass darkly will not 
be our ultimate vision of God; we will 
know even as we are known until we 
say, ““‘We are complete in him.” 

Therefore are Christians under con- 
straint to declare this hope to the world 
until the consummation of the Kingdom 
and the coming of the King. 


Fakkema Says Churches Can 
Help in Recreation Program 


St. Louis, Mo. (rNs)—The contribu- 
tion churches can make in the field of 
recreation was stressed in a featured 
address at the 36th National Recreation 
Congress here by R. E. Fakkema, director 
of recreation for Idlewild Presbyterian 
church in Memphis, Tenn. 

“On one hand the church has been 
recognized as a natural outlet for com- 
munity recreation,” he said, ‘“‘but in most 
cases it has failed to respond to the ap- 
proaches of municipal recreation depart- 
ments. On the other hand, the church is 
now realizing how it can serve its mem- 
bers and the community when it uses the 
best in recreation.” 

Mr. Fakkema said churches had ‘‘so 
often rebuffed” municipal recreation pro- 
grams because they “questioned the 
standards and motives used” or because 
they were “too narrow” in their own out- 
look. 

“But times change and so has the atti- 
tude of the church,” he said. ‘It realizes 
that recreation is more than getting boys 
and girls off the street or bringing people 
into the church. It is an excellent tool 
for helping individuals grow toward 
Christian maturity through character de- 
velopment and providing experiences 
which reinforce the curriculum of the 
church school class. 

“The church has long felt the value of 
fellowship in recreation, but now it real- 
izes the importance of providing construc- 
tive leisure time activities in these days 
of abundant leisure. The church is ready 
to offer something constructive to com- 
munity recreation, and municipal recrea- 
tion needs to be ready to assist the church 
and to take advantage of the unique con- 
tribution the church can make.” 
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THE DIGNITY OF WORK 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 31, 1954 


Proverbs 6:6-11; 


Booker T. Washington, eminent Ne- 
gro leader of the last generation, wrote 
that on one of his trips through Alabama 
he met an old colored man “who was one 
of the numerous colored preachers who 
tried to convince me from the experience 
that Adam had in the Garden of Eden 
that God cursed all labor and that, there- 
fore, it was a sin for any man to work. 
For this reason this man sought to do as 
little work as possible. He seemed at 
the time to be supremely happy—it was 
Christmas week and a vacation time— 
because he was living, as he expressed it, 
through one week that was free from sin.” 

No one today thinks that work is a sin, 
but there are still some who think that it 
is a curse, the result of Adam’s sin in the 
Garden of Eden, the punishment which 
God decreed when he said, ‘‘Cursed is 
the ground because of you; in toil you 
shall eat of it all the days of your life” 
(Gen. 3:17). John Calvin was one of 
the eminent Bible expositors who gave 
currency to this view—that the labor of 
man is necessary as a punishment for sin. 
But this is not the true teaching of the 
Bible. Adam and Eve had work to do 
in the Garden of Eden—in Paradise— 
before their great sin (Gen. 2:15). Jesus 
declared, ““My Father is working still, 
and I am working” (John 5:17). 

We consider this week some of the 
words of the Old Testament sages about 
toil. 


1. Go to the Ant 

For most men individually, and for 
mankind generally, work is an economic 
necessity, the only way in which they can 
avoid poverty and want. 

In Proverbs 6:6-11 the Wise Man ad- 
dresses himself to the sluggard, defined 
by Webster as one who is habitually lazy, 
idle and inactive. He is invited in verses 
6-8 to learn from the natural world, from 
one of the least, and yet one of the most 
numerous of God’s creatures—the ant. In 
Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible we 
read that 

“ants are exceedingly abundant all over 
Palestine, where, through their vast num- 
bers they perform a most important role, 
by continually changing the surface soil 
in the way earthworms do in northern 
countries. No more apt illustration of 
diligence could be found than these little 
insects, which, in all but the wettest 
weather, can be seen scurrying backwards 
and forwards on the long tracks they have 
made. Some common varieties of Pales- 
tine ants store up great quantities of 
various kinds of seeds, which they are 
able, in some unknown way, to prevent 
germinating and make use of as food 
(Prov. 30:25). Whole troops of these 
little insects may be seen carrying seeds 
often many times their own size and 
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weight, from a distant garden or corn- 
field. . . .The stores of seed so collected 
have been found so great that the Mishna 
laid down rules in regard to their owner- 
ship. If they were discovered in the field 
before reaping, they belonged to the own- 
er, but if afterwards, they were all or in 
part for the poor. The sagacity of the ant 
in this and other respects is widely rec- 
ognized both in Oriental lore—as in Prov- 
erbs 30:24-25 and even more forcibly by 
the modern naturalist.” 


Earl L. Douglass reminds us: 


“Modern science has discovered that 
the ant world is highly organized, with 
queens, and that varieties of ants keep 
slaves. But this does not obviate the 
fact that the chief source of their purpose- 
ful activity is the inner compulsion of 
instinct. Not because they have a chief 
or an overseer or a ruler over them do 
they provide bread in the summer and 
gather food in the harvest. There is 
something within them which impels them 
to be exceedingly active every moment of 
the living of their lives and in the pur- 
suit of their creature purposes.” 

And they work not only for the present, 
but also for the future, storing up their 
food in the summer time and during the 
harvest season for the barren winter 
which is to follow. 

The writer of the Proverbs urges the 
sluggard to consider the ways of the 
ants and to be wise, that is, to learn 
from them, to observe diligently what 
they do and then go and do likewise. 
Matthew Henry suggests that there are 
three lessons that we should learn: (1) 
We must prepare for the future and not 
only for the present; 

“not eat up all and lay up nothing; but 
in gathering time treasure-up for a spend- 
ing time. ... (2) We must take pains 
and labor in our business, yea, though we 
labor under inconveniences. Even in sum- 
mer when the weather is hot, the ant is 
busy gathering her food and laying it up, 
and does not indulge her ease, nor take 
her pleasure, as the grasshopper that sings 
and sports in the summer and then per- 
ishes in the winter. The ants help one 
another; if one has a grain of corn too big 
for her to carry home her neighbors will 
come in to her assistance. (3) We must 
improve our opportunities; we must gath- 
er when it is to be had, as the ant does 
in summer and harvest in the proper 
time. It is our wisdom to improve the 
season that favors us, because that may 
be done then, which cannot be done at all, 
or not so well done at another time.” 

In vss. 9-11 the writer turns to reproof. 
The sluggard loves his bed, sleeps on and 
on when he should be up and doing. 
“How long will you lie there, O slug- 
gard?” his mother asks. The sluggard 
characteristically replies that he desires 
but a little more sleep, a little more slum- 
ber, and then he will get up and go to 
his business. 


“But herein he deceives himself; the 
more a slothful temper is indulged, the 
more it prevails; let him sleep a while 
and slumber a while and still he is in the 
same tune; for a little more sleep, yet 
a little more; he never thinks he has 
enough, and yet when he is called, pre- 
tends he will come presently. Thus men’s 
great work is left undone by being put off 
yet a little longer, from day to day.” (Mat- 
thew Henry) 

We might note in passing that it is not 
only his bed that keeps a sluggard from 
his task. It may be the television, or 
sport, or cards, or a score of other things. 

Poverty and want are the inevitable 
consequence of such an attitude toward 
life. They will come irresistibly as an 
armed man overpowers his victim. 


ll. The Brother of the Destroyer 

The second passage from the Proverbs 
deals with the man “who is slack in his 
work.” This slacker is not one who 
avoids work altogether, but one who re- 
fuses to do an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s wage. He is the man in the 
office who keeps his eye on the clock and 
does only what is necessary; the student 
who loafs through his courses, content 
if he only passes; the labor leader who 
limits the amount of labor that any work- 
ingman may do. He is a brother to the 
destroyer because both effect the same 
results, ie., they limit the amount of 
goods which man can enjoy. 

In World War I the word “slacker” 
came to have a very ugly connotation be- 
ing applied to a person who tried to 
avoid military duty in a time of national 
emergency. In the Biblical sense, any 
man is a slacker who tries to evade the 
solemn responsibilities of life, the respon- 
sibility to develop his talents, to support 
his family, to contribute to the welfare 
of community and of nation. 


Ill. The Field of the Sluggard 


In the third passage from the Proverbs 
we return to the sluggard—to the man 
who is just simply lazy. One does not 
need to go to the ants; one needs only to 
look about him, to compare the field or 
the vineyard of the sluggard with the 
field or vineyard of an industrious man; 
the one is fertile with grain or with fruit, 
the other filled with weeds. The one 
is properly fenced in; the other has no 
protection from beasts, for the wall is 
broken and decayed. 

These are extreme examples, of course, 
drawn from a simple agricultural econ- 
omy. But any wise man who looks about 
him will draw the proper conclusion; the 
results of toil or of the lack of toil are 
always plainly evident. 

These passages, and others like them 
in the Proverbs, suggest that idleness, 
lack of application, is the primary cause 
of poverty, and, we might add, of the 
failure to attain competent grades in 
school or adequate skill in one’s calling 
or profession or interest. As Alexander 
Maclaren says: 
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“The differences between men who truly 
succeed and the human failures which are 
so frequent are more moral than intellec- 
tual. It has been said that genius is, after 
all, ‘the capacity for taking infinite pains’; 
and although that is an exaggerated state- 
ment and an incomplete analysis there is 
a great truth in it, and it is the homely 


virtue of hard work which tells in the 
long run, and without which the most 
brilliant talents effect but little. How- 


ever gifted a man may be, he will be a 
failure if he has not learned the great 
secret of dogged persistence in often un- 
welcome toil.” 

Winston Churchill may be taken as 
an example. Woodrow Wyatt, writing in 
Harper’s Magazine for September, 1954, 
tells us that Churchill is not a natural 
speaker, but that the way he 

“approached his maiden speech was a 
sample of the future. He worked at it 
with an energy above mere industry. To- 
day if he is to speak in the House he 
applies himself as hard as he did when he 
was twenty six.... This unremitting work 
is at the heart of his success as a speaker.” 

And so it is with most men who are 
successful in any sphere. 

What is the cause of laziness? For 
some people the cause is physical. Such 
people need to see a doctor. But 

“more often than not the root of laziness 
is a false philosophy of life. And this, 
of course, is only another way of saying 
that laziness is primarily a spiritual dis- 
ease. Many people believe that the way 
to be happy is to be free of the discipline 
which tasks involve. Others regard work 
as degrading and troublesome.” 

The cure for this true 
philosophy of life—to see life as a trust 
committed to one by God and for which 
he shall be held responsible. 

But though laziness is a frequent cause 
of poverty, we must not think, as some 
have tended to do, that all poverty in 
individuals or nations is due to lack of 
application. It may be due to lack of 
ability or to lack of opportunity, or to 
lack of sufficient resources, or to the sel- 
fishness or injustice of those who already 
possess more than their just share of this 
world’s goods. We have no obligations 
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to support those who do not wish to work, 
but Christians do have a responsibility 
to aid those who cannot work. 


IV. The Soul of the Diligent 

The book of Proverbs teaches that work 
is necessary if one is to avoid poverty 
and failure in life; it suggests also that 
work is a blessing, one of the necessary 
conditions of true and abiding happiness. 
We find a hint of this in Proverbs 13:4, 
“The soul of the sluggard craves and 
gets nothing, while the soul of the diligent 
is richly supplied.” 

Recall in this connection the rugged 
words of Thomas Carlyle: 

“The only happiness that a brave man 
ever troubles himself much about is hap- 
piness to get his work done. Not ‘I can’t 
eat,’ but ‘I can’t work,’ that is the burden 
of all wise complaining men. It is, after 
all, the one unhappiness of a man that 
he cannot work; that he cannot get his 
destiny as a man fulfilled. Behold, the 
day is passing swiftly away, our life is 
passing over; and the night cometh when 
no man can work.” 

And who that has read can forget those 
sledge-hammer sentences with which he 
concludes his Everlasting Yea: 

“T say now to myself, Produce, Produce. 
Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal 
fraction of a product, produce it in God’s 
name. ‘Tis the utmost thou has in thee; 
out with it then. Up, up; whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole 


might. Work while it is called today; for 
the night cometh, wherein no man can 
work.” 


Henry Van Dyke was half-right, but 
half-wrong when he sang: 


“This is the gospel of labor, ring it ye 
bells of the kirk— 
The Lord of Love comes down from 
above to live with the men who work, 
This is the rose that he planted here in 
the thorn-cursed soil— 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but 


An Incred 


If it had not actually happened, the 
story of it could not possibly be believed, 
that an itinerant preacher in an obscure 
corner of a mighty empire should live 
such a life and speak such words that he 
was executed by the authorities as an 
enemy of the community, and yet be able 
to transform his followers to such a de- 
gree that they went everywhere turning 
the world upside down, swerving history 
into new channels. It is really an in- 
credible tale. 

Put your mind to work on the record. 
Not many wise were called, not many 
mighty. All except a few were poor and 
unlearned, peasants and fishermen, tax- 
collectors who had gouged their own 
people to fill the coffers of the invader, 
slaves and freemen. Many a flaw marred 
the character of these followers, one had 
denied that he knew the Master, one had 
betrayed him with a kiss, all of them had 
fled in the hour of his crucifixion—fre- 


Living With Peace of Mind . 


the blessing of earth is toil.” 

The blessing of earth is toil, and normal 
men or women cannot be happy for any 
length of time unless they have worth- 
while work to do. But is Van Dyke 
right when he adds, “Heaven is blessed 
with perfect rest?” There are those who 
think so, who believe that heaven is a 
pleasant place where we shall idle away 
the hours of eternity and twang our 
golden harps and sing our hymns of 
praise. Rudyard Kipling had another 
conception : 

When earth’s last picture is painted, and 

the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors are faded, and 

the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and faith we shall need 

it, lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of all good workmen 

shall set us to work anew... . 

And only the Master shall praise us and 

only the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and 

no one shall work for fame, 

But each for the joy of working, and 

each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it, for 

the God of things as they are.” 

Kipling’s picture is more true to the 
Bible than the other more familiar one. 
Jesus’ parables make it plain that there 
is work to do in heaven, that our work 
there grows out of our work here, and that 
the importance of that work shall depend 
on the faithfulness with which we per- 
form our earthly task; that we shall em- 
ploy there all the talents that we have 
developed here in the Master’s service. 
We must work therefore while it is day, 
knowing that the night cometh when our 
work during this probationary period 
shall be completed, and when we will 
have to answer for our stewardship before 
the Lord and Master of us all. 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


ible Tale 


quently they displayed flashes of hot 
temper, and often they quarreled. 


The moral and spiritual climate of the 
age was enervating. His own countrymen 
were filled with hatred against the con- 
queror and were constantly breaking out 
in armed revolt, finally bringing upon 
their own heads the utter destruction of 
Jerusalem. The cities of the empire were 
cesspools of vice and depravity, pagan- 
ism hung like a poisonous fog over the 
land. 

Yet such messengers in such an age 
became so filled with the love and wisdom 
and power of God that he was able to use 
them creatively and redemptively to a de- 
gree men had never before been used. Not 
many wise, not many mighty according 
to the estimate of this world, just simple 
men and women who were laid hold upon 
by the “foolishness” of God, and by his 
“weakness.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


AN ADVENTURE WITH PEOPLE. By 
Ferris E. Reynolds. Christian Education Press, 
Philadelphia. 96 pp., $1.50. 

When you finish this book, you can- 
not help saying, ‘Here is a man who 
knows what he is talking about, and he 
says it briefly and in language that the 
average layman can understand.” 

Every teacher in the church school 
should read and study this book, because 
it answers most of the questions the aver- 
age teacher is asking, as revealed by the 
chapter headings: “Why Teach?” “The 
Teacher and His Task,” “The Question 
as a Teaching Tool,” ‘Making Class 
Sessions Interesting,” “Illustrations are 
Valuable,” “Preparing the Lesson” and 
“Getting the Job Done.” 

The author is a teacher himself and 
has tested the methods of teaching which 
he recommends to others. He not only 
tells teachers how to do their job, he puts 
his teaching into practice in his book. 
He illustrates everything that he says so 
that his teaching is clear and he makes 
the reader feel that teaching is truly “An 
Adventure with People.” 

Paut M. Watson. 





Hopkinsville, Ky. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE CROSS. By Rob- 
ert R. Brown. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. 125 pp., $1.50. 

This is a delightful book, based on the 
story of the centurion and his reaction to 
Christ as revealed through the seven last 
words on the cross. The author uses his 
imagination and his knowledge of human 
nature based on the Scriptural storv to 
help the readers understand the sufferings 
of Calvary. He also reveals the wonder- 
ful truth and power of the life of Christ 
today. 

This book challenges its readers to a 
greater faith and a holier life lived for 
the glory of him who atoned for the sins 
of mankind. 

STEPHEN T. HArRVIN. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


AGAINST THE STREAM. By Karl Barth. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 

Against the Stream, by the leading 
theologian of Europe, is not a book on 
theology. It is a discussion of a number 
of vital issues of current interest in the 
post-war world. But Karl Barth is ever 
the theologian and he cannot isolate his 
convictions in theology from his views in 
other realms. 

He deals with such questions as the 
relation of the Church to the community, 
the state and to the precarious situation 
in present-day Europe. He says that the 
church is of necessity political. It can- 
not be otherwise and be true to its mis- 
sion in the world. He thinks it is a mis- 
take for Christians to form political par- 
ties as has been done in some parts of 
Europe. 
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He has a great deal to say about the 
nature of the state. Following Paul in 
the thirteenth chapter of Romans, he 
holds that any existing government is 
established by God for good purposes, 
and is related to his redemptive purpose 
and work. But no state will fulfill the 
divine ideal, for it will always have evils 
in it. He sees the corrupt state depicted 
in the thirteenth chapter of the Book of 
Revelation. Yet no state will become 
completely and hopelessly corrupt; it will 
have some worthy features about it. He 
came out strongly against the Nazi regime 
in Germany but has refused to take a sim- 
ilar stand against Communism. His 
former colleague, Brunner, criticizes him 
for his attitude toward Communism. But 
Barth seems to find some positive and 
constructive elements in Communism that 
were lacking in Nazi Germany. 

This book is quite worth reading. One 
puts it down with a deep feeling of grati- 
tude for the insights it gives into the 
turbulence of Europe and our world, and 
also for the better understanding it brings 
of the mind and thoughts of the greatest 
pioneer of our time in the field of the- 


ov 
ology. Fe.tIx B. Gear. 
Decatur, Ga. 
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The Lord’s Prayer. Gardiner M. Day. 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. $1.75. 

God and Space-Time. Alfred P. Stier- 
notte. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3.00. 





A how-to-do it book 
for pastors 
ministering 
to the sick— 





The PASTOR'S 
HOSPITAL MINISTRY 


by Richard K. Young 
A leading hospital chaplain 


This book offers sound counsel and 
advice on such problems as: 

—When does a hospital visit help 
the patient? 

—What rules apply to the closed 
hospital room door? 

—In a church member’s ward, 
should the pastor visit patients 
he does not know? 

—How can the pastor reach into 
the patient’s deep spiritual needs 
without offending? 

—How should prayer and the 
Bible be used in hospital visit- 
ing? 

Get your copy of this book soon 
from your favorite book dealer. 
$2.50 


BROADMAN PRESS 
127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 








The Inaugural Message of the King. W. 
E. Henson. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. 
$2.00. 

Go Preach! 
W. MacCray. 
Conn. $3.50. 

Stolen Legacy. George G. M. 
Philos »phical Library, N. Y. $3.75. 

Community of Faith. T. Ralph Morton. 
Association Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Greatest Gift. Mary Miller. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. $2.50. 

Katherine. Anya Seton. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, Mass. $3.95. 

America’s Spiritual Recovery. 
L. R. Elson. 


Edited by T. O. Wedel & G. 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, 


James. 


Edward 
Fleming H. Revell Co., West- 


wood, N. J. $2.50. 

Where to Buy Supplies for Educational 
Institutions. Porter Sargent Publisher, 
Boston. 

Directory for Exceptional Children. 


Edited by E. Nelson Hayes. Porter Sar- 
gent Publishers, Boston. $1.10, paper. $2.20, 
cloth. 

The Quest for Personal Poise. Helen L. 
Toner. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 

Yearbook of American Churches for 1955. 
Edited by B. Y. Landis. National Council 
of Churches, N. Y. $4.00, plus postage. 

Friendly House. Leta Egan. Friendship 
Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

In Pastures Green. F. W. Boreham. Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia. 75 cents, paper. 

Teaching Juniors. Faye DeBeck Flynt. 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. No price listed. 

Missionary Education of Children, 
Frances M. Hill. Judson Press, Philadel- 
phia. No price listed. 

The Angel in the Hayloft. Katherine 
Niles. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $1.50. 

Masterprieces of Old Testament Litera- 
ture—Teacher’s and Pupil’s Books. Jean 
H. Wood. Judson Press, Philadelphia. $2.00. 
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“reACHll 
‘Stewrosup | | Stewardship 


by Glenn McRae. 


This is the most 
wre ° up-to-date second 
. series course for 
leaders. It has 
sound biblical back- 
ground throughout, 
and has been written so the first five 
chapters may be used as a beginning 
course on stewardship—the philosophy, 
etc. The second five deal with steward- 
ship education. 
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$1.25 


The Teacher 
and Young Teens 


by Louise B. Griffiths. 


This book is a comprehensive new 
leadership training guide that dis- 
cusses materials, equipment, resources 
for Intermediate (ages 12-14) teachers. 
It includes procedures for Sunday 
morning and evening sessions. 


$1.75 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

A. A. McLean from Lenoir, N. C., to 
Box 161, Montreat, N. C. 

J. B. Tubbs from Florence, S. C., to the 
Bethel church, Kingsport, Tenn., 
Clover St., Nov. 1. 

Joel E. May from Dardanelle, Ark., to 
the First church, Paris, Texas, 410 W. 
Kaufman St., Nov. 1. 

William Cameron 
Tenn., to 105 W. 
Va. 

James P. Lytle from West Allis, Wis., 
to Box 157, Prospect, Pa. 

B. C. Boney from Decatur, Ga., to 3993 
Poplar Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 

Ray E. King, Hedgesville, W. Va., has 
become pastor of the Meadowside church, 
Greensboro, N. C., 1884 Mayfair Ave. 

John M. Reagan, Jr., was recently or- 
dained by Mobile Presbytery and _ in- 
stalled as pastor of the Fairhope, Ala., 
church. 

W. B. McFarland from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to Connoquenessing, Pa. 

Robert W. Jones, Heavener, Okla., be- 
comes pastor of the First church, Fair- 
bury, Neb., Oct. 19, 715 Sixth St. 

Harold T. Bridgman, Houma, La., will 
begin his new duties as pastor of the 
New Wappetaw church, McClellanville, 
8. C., Nov. 1. 

A. L. Ash, New Orleans, La., who has 
been serving both the Good Hope and 
Kenner churches will serve only the lat- 
ter church in the future. 

Emmett A. Ehlers, who has been pastor 
at Jeanerette and Centerville, La., will 
now be pastor only at Jeanerette. 

Roland W. Tapp, formerly of the fac- 
ulty of San Anselmo (Calif.) Seminary, 
has become professor of philosophy and 
religion at Centre College (Ky.). 

J. Arthur Baird, who has been pastor 
at Burney, Calif., is now professor of 
Bible and religion at Wooster College 
(Ohio). 

Robert E. Buzza, Presbyterian, USA, 
field director in Nebraska for the past 
two years, has joined the faculty of Has- 
tings College (Neb.) in the department 
of Bible and religion. 

Harland Hogue, of the 
Scripps College (Calif.) and the Clare- 
mont Graduate School, has begun his 
new work as professor of homiletics in 
the Pacific School of Religion in Berke- 
ley. 
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from 
Iowa St., 


Kingsport, 
Portsmouth, 


faculty of 


Robert H. Bonthius, formerly of the 
faculty of Wooster College, has assumed 
his new duties as chaplain and professor 
of religion at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

J. C. Crane, formerly of Gulfport, Miss., 
will be teaching during the coming year 
at the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary, Seoul, Korea. Address: Presby- 
terian Mission, APO, c/o PM, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Robert E. Smith from Cedartown, Ga., 
to the Sion church, Winnsboro, S. C. 

William R. Sengel, effective Nov. 1, 
will move from Radford, Va., to Fulton, 
Mo. 


DEATHS 

Roger L. Frazier, 74, died at his home 
in McAllister, Okla., Sept. 6. He was a 
member of Indian Presbytery and had 
been in poor health for the past 18 years. 


Elkhart to Feature 
World’s Christmas Customs 
ELKHART, IND. (RNS)—Directors of 
Elkhart’s annual Christmas “Parade of 
the Carolers,’ in which massed choirs 
from the city’s churches participate, have 
decided to incorporate in it re-enactments 
of Christmas customs from around the 
world. 





In Every 
Neighborhood 


& Branches In Richmond 


First» MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 


Eighteen out of 41 foreign consulates 
solicited have agree to send photographs, 
posters, flags and other materials for use 
in connection with the event, the officials 
said. 

This year’s “Parade of the Carolers” 
will be staged in front of a downtown 
hotel on the evening of Dec. 23. 





If you’re like most 

people who own 

property, you want your estate to 

take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 

more than six decades of successful 

trust management, has helped 

thousands of families secure maxi- 

mum estate benefits. 


Let us help you arrange 
for ‘first things first.” 








Virginia Trust Company 


821E. MAIN ST. te} RICHMOND, VA. 























PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association College and Secondary 
Schools, Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A. A. and A. S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. Two- 
year business course. Preparatory 
department with llth, 12th grades. 
Veterans. Moderate charges. Scholar- 
ships. Self-help. 

Second semester begins January 24, 1955 


Louis C. LaMotte, M.A. 
Th. D., D. D., President 


Box 38-R, MAXTON, 
VORTH CAROLINA 











1837 


John R. Cunningham, President 


DAVIDSON 


PURSUING THE SAME HIGH 
PURPOSES OF THE FOUNDERS 


COLLEGE 1954 


Davidson, N. C. 








Presbyterian minister, family man 
in middle thirties, now in Florida, 
desires change of pastorate to 
cooler locale. Will consider pas- 
torate, combination of positions, 
or other religious work. Present 
salary, $4,000, manse and pen- 
sion. Write Box 3-J % Presby- 
terian Outlook, 1 N. 6th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 











FLORA MACDONALD 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 


B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 
Christian Education for Christian 


MaRSHALL Scotr Woonpson, President 
‘A Superior College for Superior Students” 


COLLEGE 


Arts College 


Living and Service 
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